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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1831. 


THE ALL-ABSORBING QUESTION.* 





Tne first part of ‘ What will the Lords do? was noticed in the 
Tatler of September 17 and 19. In the Second Part, now before 
us, the able author, availing himself of the short interval still left 
open for a wise decision, returns to the subject of Reform, considers 
its present position, and speculates upon the consequences of its 
rejection. The author commences with a sentence which ought to 
be conclusive of the question of expediency. 

Tt has been said, ‘‘ That if a weak order, in a state of unusual 
weakness, should be willing, for the sake of a contingent danger, to 
contend at a fearful present risk against three strong orders in a 
state of unusual strength and concord; and to contend, too, on an 
invidious question, the essential principle of which they admit in 
the outset, that infatuation could go no further.’ From hence it 
has been inferred that the Lords will pass the Reform Bill. Each 
day’s experience confirms this opinion. But yet we hear of many 





words before they throw down the gauntlet." 

The assertion that a re-action has taken place in the public mind 
he justly treats as a manceuvre, and passes on to the question of | 
intimidation. Te asks— 


* Is the House of Lords an isolated and impassive idol, before 
which we may bow down, but not speak? Is it as deaf to reason 
as Baal ? So its interested partizans would assert ; so we, its con. 
stitutional friends, deny. We declare, and we are proud to declare, | 
that the House of Lords is a necessary, intelligent, reasoning, 
deliberative portion of the British Constitution. And being such, 
we are prepared to approach it with arguments, to point out conse- 
quences, to shew the temper of the age, the desires of the commu- 
mty; in short, to pour into its cars the wisdom and petitions of its 
fellow-subjects. And bold and bad must that man be, who bids this 
House not attend to them, 

‘ After all what is intimidation ?—the intimidation from which 
the wise and brave revolt. It is from bullying threats unattended 
by reason. If [ see a man walking towards the edge of a precipice, 
and tell him a few steps will plunge bim into a blind abyss, he will 
probably stop; but if a bystander thereupon call bim a fool and a 
coward, wil! he, to shew his wisdom, his courage, and his indepen- 
dence, plunge headlong down? .... . And so will the House of 
Lords, because they are shewa the dangers and impracticability of | 
defeating Reform, run straight into those dangers, and throw out | 
the Bill, for the high satisfaction of proving their courage, at what | 

| 





expence it is difficult to tell ? 

He goes on further—‘If by intimidation is meant an exposition | 
of the dangerous consequences likely to ensue from a rejection of 
the Bill by the Lords, thea there ts—there has been—and there | 
ought to be much question of intimidation. Let those who quail, | 
hide their heads with an ostrich courage, and fancy, because they 
will not see the danger, that it is past; but let the stout-hearted 
thank those who enable them to look it full in the face, before they | 
resolve upon an attack.’ 

‘What is the danger then? It is lest the long-growing discon- 
tent and disaffection generated by the almost universal belief in the 
existence of gross abuses in the whole system of government should 
not, now that it is concentrated in one focus by the charm of 
Reform, burst, should the Lords, reject that Reform, with over- 
whelming force upon them and their order, and through them, upon 
the whole nation.’ 


_ would be called in—blood would be shed. 


| be at hand ? 





state of things, of what paramount importance becomes the decision 
of the Lords, and the ensuing question—‘ What will the people do ” 
We return to the pamphlet. 


‘ Should the Lords reject the present Bill, the Commons wil! be 
thrown upon the resources of the throne and of the people. Some 
of their false friends will probably desert them, and go over to the 
Lords. I am now using the words Lords and Commons, as distince- 
tive of the Anti-reforming and Reforming parties. 

* On this occasion what will the Commons—what will the Crown 
du? The questions are important. 

‘ The Crown may dissolve the Parliament, choose new Ministers, 
and take part with the Lords; or it may prorogue Parliament, 
retain its present Ministers, and continue its support to the Bill and 
to the Commons. 

‘ By joining with the Lords, the Crown would lose much of its 
popularity and strength—nevertheless, it would give weight for a 


_ time to the weaker party—thus forces would be less unequally ba- 


lanced, the risk would be greater, so also the excitement. Then 
the violent on both sides would take their stations in the front. 


Tre ade to tl sions of t — 
sturdy Barons who still hold out; to those I would address a few Frequent apguale wows St Sat at Eaneerens © Snaentete 


strong addresses to the throne would force on a dissolution. The 
new elections would witness scenes of riot and outrage—force 
In what temper would 
the new House meet ? Experience shows that no reaction has yet 
taken place amongst the people ; and after excitement and agitation 


had begun as they have already commenced, surely such expectation 


would be utterly hopeless. A dissolution would, therefore, increase 
the number of Reformers. For what counteracting power would 
The Crown? Alas! its desertion of the cause of the 
people would not tend to increase their love and obedience :— 
Coercion? Neither the people nor their representatives would be 
in the temper to submit to it. 

‘ The contest would be renewed in the new Parliament, if indeed 
it did not break out elsewhere; but who, then, would be the com- 
hatants? The People and their Commons against the King and 
the Peers! The two extremes of society at issue—the masses and 
the wealth of the nation against those two higher orders, whose 
chief strength lies mm the force of opinion, The original question of 
Parliamentary Reform would soon be lost sight of. We should be 
treading on amine; the weaker parts would, on its explosion, be 
blown into the air. 


On the supposition that the Lords reject the Bill, the author an- 
ticipates a prorogation, and a creation of peers. 


‘Then,’ he continues, ‘ will the Reform Bill become the law of 
the land, and present peace be secured. But between the rejection of 
the Bill and this ultimate contrived passing of a similar Bill, what will 
be the state of the country ? We all remember the disgraceful scenes 
of last year: already beacons of their recurrence have appeared. J 
do not mean to impute their origin to a former fatal deafness to the 
petitions for Reform ; but I trace many of their trains to that wide 
spirit of dissatisfaction that I have already noticed. This spirit is 
for a moment lulled by a belief in the healing powers of the Reform 
Bill. Let the Lords beware how they wake the giant from his rest. 
Do they think that the Press is inclined to spare them—that dema- 
gogues will be discreet, that their many enemies will not seize upon 
the favourable moment for making an impression practically hostile 
to their order? Who ever heard that the victors, after a length- 
ened contest for any one point, were after victory satisfied with the 
attainment of that point only? Even the very mode of carrying 


| the question, by the introduction of an overwhelming creation of 


The question, ‘ What will the Lords do?’ is chiefly important, as | 


the prelude to a question of greater importance, ‘ What will the 
people do?” The fact being now admitted by the Commons them- 
selves, that the people are not adequately represented; that they 
have not a controlling influence over measures by which their dearest 
interests may be affected ; that their blood and treasure may be 
lavished on objects to which they are indifferent ; that their liberty 
of speech and person may be unjustly restricted; and indeed, that 
they are at the mercy of a set of legislators, who have no interest 
in common with themselves: knowing all this, and feeling that 
with the knowledge, they have also the power to produce a better 


* Second Part of * What will the Lords do?’ 
1831, pp. 43. 


London. Ridgway, 





Peers, would of itself necessarily lead to the destruction of the pre- 
sent constitution of their order We should have an elective peer- 
age from our overgrown catalogue of nobles; and that which now 
is ridiculed, Schedule A of Peers, would then probably be contem: 
plated as wise and expedient, while that which has already once oc- 
curred, and now again is one mooted, a Schedule B of 
Bishops would not be far distant. Thus should we go on from 
change to change. 

In the following extract, the author reverts to first principles, 
principles which will assuredly be reverted to by others, and justly, 
if fair hopes are disappointed. 

‘ But I take higher grounds even than expedience for asserting 
that the Lords will pass the Bill: I affirm that, by the social com- 
pact they are virtually bound to do so. 

‘The People are the sole legitimate source of power. The 
three estates. of the kingdom are eventually accountable -to 
them: therefore to them most properly was the appeal made 
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upon the question of the Emancipation of the House of Com- 


mons. Upon all ordinary questions the three estates act as if 


they themselves alone constituted the entire nation. Power is for 
that purpose vested in them by the whole body of the people: but 
upon vital and constitutional points, this power is to a certain de- 


gree resumed : and if there be any one question of modification of the | 
ruling power that can be said, more than another, to belong to the | 
people, it is surely the constitution of their own representatives. It | 


is on this ground that the people, with a stern attitude, now bar 
the veto of the Lords. They do so, not from any partial objection 
to the House of Lords in particular, but from a constitutional 


objection to any one portion of the state arrogating to itself the | the source of its instruction—whose valour has been its shield, and 


powers which belong scarcely even to the three as distinct from the 
body of the nation. It was by attempting to exercise these exclu- 
sive functions that Charles the First, the Long Parliament, and the 
Second James, lost—the one his head, the others their power, and 
the last his crown. On these vital questions the representatives, 
who are elected by the people for the purpose of deciding on them, 
become in fact also delegates assembled for special purposes. They 
may be called the proxies of the country; and it is in this double 
light that the present House of Commons is to be viewed. Thus 
then our proxies having been given in, and their vast majority 
declared to be in favour of Reform, we may theoretically consider 
the question as decided; and in this spirit we may go on to say 
that it now remains for the three estates to look only to its execu- 
tion. The time for the opposition of the House of Lords is gone 
by; the late dissolution put an end to it. The King, by dissolving 
Parliament upon the express grounds of gathering the sense of his 
People upon the question of Reform, testified his assent to the 
appeal being made to them. We have, indeed, his own royal decla- 
ration to that effect. Had he thought otherwise, he might have 
objected, and changed his Ministers. Had the Lords considered 
such an appeal inexpedient, they should have remonstrated against 
a dissolution. ‘They should boldly have addressed the King for the 
removal of any Minister that should presume to advise it. They 
might have said, ‘We acknowledge the ultimate power of the 


People, of whom we ourselves form a part, but this question of 


Reform is not sufficiently ripe for their discussion ; the time is not 
fit for it; there is no necessity for it.” They might have adduced 
these or any other reasons that might have seemed to them fitting. 
Men, however much they might have differed from them in 
opinion, would have listened patiently and respectfully ; for they 


would have perceived that the Lords were exercising one of 


the highest and most useful functions of their House, the stand- 
ing between a were popular cry and the institutions of their 
country. When the Lords acted thus, then would have been the 
time for the Reformers to have shown (as assuredly they would 
have shown) that the cry was a sound, just, enduring, patriotic, 


and increasing demand, on the part of the people, for a renova- | 


tion of their free institutions; that it was rooted in an aver- 
sion from abuses, cherished by the wide spread of knowledge, and 
confirmed by the long-descended love of consistent freedom. On 
this question the Reformers and their opponents in the Lords might 





as 


desire ; but yet there is a small, but, from their position, powerful 
order in the state, the majority of whom, some from corruption 
> > 


| others from prejudice and pique, and many from weakness, consider 


or affect to consider it to be fatal to the interests of their country, 
They oppose, they reject my favoured bill; I cannot carry it with. 
out crushing or materially affecting them—without, in short, bring. 
ing on arevolution! Shall I then incur the risk of embittering the 
cup, of darkening the days of those millions of my countrymen who 


| now exist, in the enjoyment of a liberty and happiness beyond that 


of any other European state—whose commerce embraces the whole 
globe—whose riches are the wonder of the age—whose literature js 


whose science has penetrated even to the heavens? Shall I dash 
down this proud pre-eminence to the earth? Most assuredly not.” 
What then ?—Tell me why towers the tree of Britain thus high in 
the air?—why? Because she has had wise, and devoted, and en. 
thusiastic sons, who have nobly preferred liberty to slavery—iron 
independence to golden chains.’ 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Tae Stock Exchange is a large building, consisting of three spaci- 
ous halls and other apartments, where some! thousand or twelve 
hundred members meet together for the purpose of gaining money 
by the rise or fall of the funds. Any attempt to explain the parti. 
cular mode of their transactions would certainly be meffectual ; for, 
when their affairs are brought into a court of justiee, neither coun- 
sel nor judges can ever be made to enter exactly into the detail of 
them. The nature of it wili be conceived with sufficient accuracy 
by supposing it to consist in betting on the rise or fall of the price 
of stock, and in hedging or increasing the stake according to cir- 
cumstances: there are always therefore two opposed parties there; 
the one interested in the rise of stock, called Bulls—the other 
wishing the fall of them, and called Bears; both using every effort 
and stratagem to effect their respective objects. The public 
who engage in this game must employ some of these members as 
brokers, and pay them a commission, The real buying and selling 
of stock for the public transacted here are, as I have already stated, 
comparatively trifling in amount to the fictitious bargains which are 
made the means of gaming here, and which constitute the muiin 
business of the place. It may also throw a light on the nature of 
the game to state, that the rise or fall of the funds depends respee- 
tively on the scarcity or the glut, real or artificial, of stock: “and 
that public events affect the price on the principle, and in propor- 
tion, that they make money abundant or scarce: or that they add 
to, or diminish, the national means of paying the public debt. With 
this much of explanation, we will now introduce the reader to the 
scene of action. Let him imagine himself in the large hall of the 
Stock Exchange, on the morning after the arrival of important news 
—the near prospect of a war, issuing of press-warrants, or unexpected 
mention of a loan by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. No business 
being allowed to be done before 10 o’clock, until that time the 





and would most justly and constitutionally have joined issue. The | r . 

result would undoubtedly have been, sooner or later, what it now; deeply interested in the consequences of the news, saunter about, 
is. A dissolution would have taken place; and the decision of the | "ead newspapers, or chat in groups, waiting quietly the signal to 
question of Reform or not, would have been made, as now, by the | begin. This is given by the senior door-keeper, who, as_ the time 
individual votes of the great body of the nation being collected and | approaches, mounts several steps from the floor, and holds extend- 
represented by their several members—by the returned majority or | ed a large watchman’s rattle, his eye fixed sidelong on the clock. 
minority of Reform votes or proxies. So then, as now, the main | At the appointed moment he springs the ill-omened instrument; 
question would have been at ouce resolved ; and the only measures and suddenly all quit their quiescent state, and rush siniultaneously 
required from the estates of government would have been those of | 

detail necessary for carrying its spirit into execution. 


m2mbers, assembled in unusual numbers,.and for the most part 





into one dense cluster—shonting, struggling, and vociferating with 
deafening clamour; some offering to sell; others bidding to buy; 
Thus, then, noble Lords would go beyond the powers the consti- each party s ving an 1 doing whatsoever they think calenlated to pro- 
tution has in truth confided to them, to say nothing of going beyond duce their own effect on the market, and in pa 
the calculations of common prudence, if they, with a rash aud the first or opening price, as may ! 

haughty hand, should fling back in the faces of the people the judz- bemg an important point in tactics here, On such occasions when the 
ment they have deliberately pronounced. They would put them. News Is very Important, and is 
selves in a false position; they would take up ground to which 2Dl¢, ruin and riches are the 





rticular to establish 
y suit their respective purposes, this 


efficts consequently rapid and consi- 


results, respectively, to many preseut, 
they had no right. and they would rapidly be driven from it with, | before the clock has struck the next hour, We have seen those 
fear, loss and discredit.’ who left their homes possesse l of many thousands, leave the spot 
We conclude for the present with the following extract :— , toreturn thither in the afternoon not worth a shilling. We have 
5 : on these occasions scen a man stand, and even retort the banters 4 
‘ At the present crisis, truth—bare truth—however unpalatable, 


and practical jokes of those around him, who iu the course of the 


however fearful, must be spoken. A rejection of the Reform Bill last hour had Jost 10,000/ sterling; while another, more sensitive, 


by the Lords would be the signal for revolution; deliberately, 
avowedly, I say, for a revolution. In that single word what awful going on before him, and at the siglit of his whole property being 
miseries are included. It makes the blood run back upon the swept away by the course which the market is taking. This state 
hardest heart, when the mind’s eye looks upon the fair scenes of of things often continues, with short intervals of abatement, during 
smiling prosperity around, when it thinks upon the gigantic strides the whole morning ; few men, however, have bodily strength enough 
in improvement and civilization that this glorious country has to continue long in the heat, noise, aud pressure of this raging 
achieved—when it contemplates the noble path before it—the group. 
bright example it has set to neighbouring states—the marked ex- 
emption from internal strife with which it has been blessed ; or 
when it draws nearer home, and dwells on the thousand domestic 
sympathies—upon the elegancies, the affections, the enjoyments of 
social life,—and thinks that at one fell word these enjoyments may sometimes by disputes and personal feelings into wildness and fury, 
cease—this affection be broken—prosperity be blighted—civiliza- | when it frequently happens that the whole scene becomes changed 
tion thrown back ; and the example that has hitherto been held up | in a moment, as if by magic or che effect of a sudden phrensy— 
for emulation be hereafter cited as a fiery beacon to warn nations | every one knocks off his neighbour’s hat, turns the flaps of his coat 
and individuals from obstinacy and perverseness. Such a picture | over his head and shoulders, or pelts him with paper-bombs charged 
would, for a time, deter even the most ardent Reformer from the , with saw-dust; they slap, bump, and jostle each other: Bartholo- 
oo pursuit of his object. He would say, “ I seek that which | mew fair, or the most exhilarating moment of a breaking-up for the 
deem good—that which the vast majority of my countrymen , holidays, presents nothing equal to it for noise or extravagance; 


stands gazing with wildness and dismay at the struggle which 1s 


Some retire awhile, hoarse and pale, to recover their 
strength ; but, urged by the cries which proceed from the mass (for 
each party proclaims its trium 


phs, as the price rises or falls, with 
deafening shouts) they rush again into the arena and resume the 
fray. Hitherto all has been keen, iatense seriousness, heightened 
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end the whole frolic generally ends with ‘the Black Joke,’ or some | though in all etchings of this kind there is apt to be something 
other popular tune, sung in full chorus by all present ; even those | coarse and scratchy in the look of some of the substances that 


have been ruined in the course of the mosning mingling with demand delicate handlin et we h heen hi ratified to see 
id mirth with the rest, partly from habit, and partly to conceal — BY ove ighly g 


their distress from their companions, which would, if suspected, ~ Mr I has as due mp po the an of his A Syn 
deprive them of a last desperate chance of retrieving their fortunes. | SUriaces,—the main point In a inds Of engraving, next to char- 
All this may seem at first sight mere childish folly and extrava- | acter and expression, and indeed impossible to be divorced from 
gance ; but it is perhaps an instinctive effort of nature to recover | those other essentials. Mr Melling’s armour, and drapery, and 
from the effects of the violent and overstrained action to which | ground, are all distinguished in the materials of their composition ; 
their spirits have been exposed. This interlude is, however, of| and you feel as if, in patting the flanks of his front horse, the skin 
short curation, and in a few minutes all is deep, concentrated, | id civ fins bend th f iittiney diitathtin Sticks 
furious excitement again. On these occasions it sometimes happens, | WOW sive to your hand the warm, furry, leathery n whic 
that one of those dense yellow fogs, which often darken and choke | ought te result from the surface of an honest steed. 

up the narrow parts of the city, throws a deep gloom over this | SIC 


ES 
struggling group ; the aspect and confusion of the scene becomes THE PLAY-GOER 
5 &} . . . ° . . 
then diabolical ; lamp-light is substituted, and hardly serves with its . 
yellow glaring light to distinguish the anxious agitated countenances | 
passing alternately from light to darkness, while much of the picture 
js hidden in what a painter would ca!l—frig!itful masses of shade. 
But singing in the Stock Exchange serves much more important | 
slight violations of the rules of the house, or indeed : 
urposes. All slight : 4 » or indeed | Peopie of five feet four and upwards, who measure dignity by 
any conduct in a member that gives displeasure to the rest, exposes | — ; . ; 
him to a regular sort of musical pillory—the culprit is surrounded , inches, have long since decided that Mr Kean is not tall enough to 
bya compact and imperious circle of choristers, and forced to stand play Macbeth. Without questioning a proposition so demonstrable 
in that awkward and insulated situation, while ‘ God save the King,’ | by « foot téle, we have diese ieee Midi ti -eedaneeennree 
or some other popular song, is being sung—he then takes off his, ‘ , ' ys great p utara pes Samus lh att 
hat, makes a bow ail round, and is released. Often, however, when | best; and have often, by fixing our attention on such capabilities 
he thinks he rn a yr dag: i either because ee has been | as he does possess, so completely forgotten the deficiency alluded 
grievous, or else that the singers are in anusually good voice, an) nae ‘ ¥ yee 
encore is called for, and in no case, that we know of, evaded on the | *®» #5 © think that too much stress had been laid on its importance. 
plea of hoarseness or indisposition. In some instances, however, | We are willing to concede, however, that Macheth cannot take rank 
singing has been made the instrument of more condign punishment. with his greatest performances, and is more distinguished in 
On one occasion a member, whose conduct was supposed to have | Sal 7 hol L niin é hi ¢ 
compromised the character of the house with the public, was sur- | Pats, than as a whole, Last might, there was something © 
rounded and sung to in the above-mentioned manner, whenever he a cloud hung over his performance, but its defects were more 
made his appearance in the house: being a man of strong nerves physical than mental, and we should be at a loss to mention 
and animal spirits, he bore it pretty well for some time, hoping that hits hich j in spe 
he should soon be allowed to transact his business quietly and com- | @y part which impeached the correctness of his judgment. 
fortably again, as usual ; but these singing areopagites, not thinking | The soliloquy, ‘If ’twere done, when ’tis done, &c. very 
him an object for mercy, continued to encircle him whenever he en- impressively delivered, was beautifully followed by his address 
tered the house; and, however urgent his business, insisted on first f : 1 we d 
treating him with the old tune, till at last his spirits, and even his to Lady Macheth immediately after—* We will proceed no further 
health, began to fail, and rs was ag obliged to —* ss. in this business:’—he seemed convinced by his own previous reason- 
tive connexion and retire from the house, being, although a loyal | . re ; Bee 
man, unable to bear ‘ God save the King’ any longer. ....... | ng. and ” adegt " ame. manner to soothe his less a 
This love of fun and frolic is not, however, at all inconsistent | wife into acquiescence. The dagger scene was comparatively ineffec- 
with the darker and more pernicious character of the place: even | tive; 
the more important fact, that the members are generally, as indivi- | : ; ‘ 
. . . . ee ‘ : : © . 
duals, as honest, liberal, and friendly men as avy in existence, is | have excited. His manner afterthe murder made ample amends; it was 
also perfectly reconcileable with it to those who have observed how | less appalling, we think, than it used to be, but still far above rivalry. 
much our notions of right and wrong, On particular subjects, are | He seemed drunk with’trime ; and as ordinary inebriety acts first on 
influenced by example and custom,—From a sensible and very curi- 


ous article in the Number of the Metropolitan Magazine just published, the body, and eventually impairs the energies of the mind, this 














PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent Ganden.—Azor and Zemira—Old and Young—Teddy the Tiler. 
| HaYManrker.—Macbeth—John Jones—Separation and Reparation. 


HaAyYMARKET. 


he did"not evince that terror which so unexpected a vision must 


a — == | appeared to have hada reverse operation, and to have conquered the 
FINE ARTS. | mind first, and through it paralyzed the body. He stood fixed to 
a. | the spot as by a spell. We noted many passages as beautiful, but 
we shall mention only such as struck us as particularly so. When 
| the alarm is given through the castle, his earnest, relenting exclama- 
tion, ‘ Wake, Duncan, with this knocking ;’ the painful anxiety his 
; . : . : countenance betrayed while expecting Macduff from the King’s 
subject of the very clever etching before us is a baggage waggon |, : ‘ : ‘ 
: EN. ; ; . chamber; his affected regret at having killed the grooms, and his 
hastily retreating at the battle of Naseby, and evidently, from the 4 , 
° s — sf subse 2 d rir 77 ; b -o 4 «< “¢ ree > 
action of the retreaters, hotly pursued. We have but one fault to SUBscquent vi lication of himself to Macduff, « Who red be br na 
find with it; and we attack it at once, that we may disiniss the less temperate, &c. all ia a moment ;’ his reflection, uttered with mixed 


Retreat of a Baggage Waggon at the Battle of Naseby, fought \645. 
Painted and etched by Henry Meuuinc. Moon, Boys, and 
Graves; and H. Melling. 


Mk Me une is an artist we have not before heard of, but if he is 
not advanced in years, he will be heard of enough before long. The | 


grateful part of our task. It is, that the drawing of \h» horses in’ feelings of remorse and disappointment, that after all the crimes 
some parts appears hardly worthy of the rest. There is, however, he had been guilty of, Banquo and his race would reap the 


aspirit in them, a life, anda truth, that would compensate for a | benefit; his consternation at the appearance of Banquo at the 
much greater deficiency in that one respect. Horses and soldiers, | 


one and all, are busily enzaged in the immediate business of retreat A re” , 
mh a ee nee ae | with Macduff. There is in this encounter fine scope for such 
but not without a considerable display of variety in character. The | P ‘ id 
pag Pasa é an actor as Kean. Though reneated crimes have hardened the 
soldiers in the stern of the waggon are employed about their voca- ¥ hi . ¢ mind ; = 
tion, and there is ttle but mechanical character in them, but they heart of the tyrant, his peace of mind seems always to be dis- 
afford an excellent set off to the excited standard bearer in front, | turbed by his last guilty act; accordingly we find, that with 
the busy Jouder, the cool and observing feHow, awaiting an oppor- | the consciousness on him of his cruelty to Macduff’s family, he 
tunity for his pistol, and the driver, triumphing in his very defeat. expresses his reluctance to meet Macduff. But the taunts of the 
q + " > sf. . . . . . 
The figure lying oa the ground, stretched out with the standard, latter rouse his bravery, and again he is all energy ;—when he 
rostrate, exanimate, is very happily i iced ; it preserves the | 4 : . ‘ ‘ 
ee, i —s hay pily introdt wie 4 pte “ . exclaims, ‘Ill not yield, his manner and attitude are sublime ; 
balance of the composition, and heightens the effect of the rusn of . ‘ ; ; 

: é , : . teas an energy, however, which soon gives way, at the information that 
the waggoners. Nor can we sufficiently admire tie silent slinking gh: c The ficht af 4 sh th 
rapidity of the dog in the fore ground; it fills up the measure of Macduff is not of woman born, e fight alterwards, with the 
the universal interest in the retreat. The execution of the etch- 
ing is free and spirited, with a very striking effect of light and shade. | which mind and body seem to join, is not only a struggle between 
There is a good over-hanging of black smoke, enclosing the fervid | Macduff and Macbeth, bat is, on the part of the latter, a struggle 

| fs : i © between consummate bravery, and his consciousness that he is 
glow of a brisk firing,—the one serving very well, and without any 


. e, 
feast; and, to speak of but one part more, the final encounter 


exception of the desperate exclemation, ‘Lay on Macduff,’ in 


‘ 


: steeped in guilt, disappointed in all the objects of his ambition, 
appearance of art, to set off the dingy waggon,—and the other the | .44 reserved by fate to be the victim of his mortal enemy. 
white horse. In a word, the details are interesting and strongly 


The house was not so well filled as usual. The play is to be 
marked, and yet contribute to heighten the general effect ; and ' repeated next Monday. 
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THE TATLER. 





MISCELLANIES. 


Brtinc Courtets.—In an article in the 
Atheneum, the teeth are spoken of as the rhyme of 
the mouth Following up the idea, when an end 
tooth is extracted, the couplet becomes blank verse. 


PECULIAR HABITS OF MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

Gtivuck, in order to warm his imagination, and 
transport himself to Aalis or Sparta, was accustomed 
to place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. 
[n this situation, with a piano before him, and a 
bottle of champagne by his side, he wrote his two 
* Iphigenias,’ his ‘ Orpheus,’ and other works, 

Sartt, on the contrary, required a spacious dark 
room, dimly illaminated by a lamp suspended from 
the ceiling, and it was only in the most silent hours 
of night he could summon musical ideas. 

Cimarosa was fond of noise; he liked to have 
his friends about him when he composed. Frequently 


in the course of a single night he wrote the subjects | 


of eight or ten charming airs, which he afterwards 
finished in the midst of his friends, 

CuervBini was also iv the habit of composing 
when surrounded by company. If his ideas did not 
flow very freely, he would borrow a pack of playing 
cards from any party engaged with them, aud fill up 
the pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of 
humourous devices, for he was as ready with his 
pencil as his pen, though not equally great with 
both. 

Sacentni could not write a passage except when 
his wife was at his side, and unless his eats, whose 
playfulness he admired. were gambolling abont him. 

PagstetLocomposed in bed. It was between sheets 
that he planned ‘ J/ Barbiere di Sivigta,’ ‘ La 
Molinara,’ and other chefs-d’vweuvre of ease and 
gracefulness, 








ZING aRELLI would dictate his music after reading 
a passage in one of the fathers of the Church, or in 
some Latin classic. 

Haypn, sober and solitary as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring sent him by Frederick I, and which 
he said was necessary to inspire his imagination, sat 
down to his piano, and in a few moments soared 
among the choirs. Nothing distarbed him at Eisen 
stadt, the seat of Prince Esterazy ; he lived wholly 
for his art. exempt from worldly cares, and often said 
that he always enjoyed himself most whea he was at 
work .—Harmonicon. 





Dramatic ANomaty —In the banquet scene | 
in Macbeth, we have a strange anomaly presented to | 
us- Macbeth, in a state of distraction caused by | 
guilt, fancies that a vacant chair is oceupied by the 
murdered Banquo. All present but himself see that | 
the chair is vacant, and some point to it as being so | 
In point of fact the chair is occupied. There can be 
no doubt that the stage practice, of intfodueing into 
this scene the bodily presence of Banquo, is of old 
standing, perhaps has always been so ; but there can 
be as little doubt that this introduction is contrary to 
the spirit of the text, and has the effect of making the 
distracted man appear to have a clearer perception 
than all the rest of the company. Mizht not this be 
reformed ? 


Pun Royat.—Mr Greatorex was always one 
of the party at the dinner given by the Royal and 
Noble Bhesers of the Ancient Concerts. At one of 
these his late Majesty (then Prinee of Wales) endea- 
voured to persnade him to remain longer at table than | 
his duties would allow as conductor of the perform. | 
ance to take place that evening. MrG. pleaded the | 
necessity ©: being punctual at all times, especially | 
when the King and Queen were to be present. —* Oh, | 
never mind them,” said the Prince, jocularly ; * my | 
father is Rea, [ confess, but you are a Greater Rex,’ 

' 


— Harmonicon —[There are many puns attributed 
to the late King which other people made ; perhaps 
this is one of them. | 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING 
ADELPHI. 


A new Roma 


DRURY LANE. 


Know tes’s Historical Play, called 





Alfred the reat. 
English.—Elswith . « Mrs Brudenell 
Mande e . - MrsC Jones 
Alfred ° . «+ Mr Macready 
Oddune P - MrC Jones 
Oswith ‘ ~ « Mri, Wallack 
Edric ‘ F . Mr Younge 
Egbert ° . . Mr Thompson 
Kenric . ‘ . Mr Cooke 
Edwy " - . Mr Yarnold 
Oswald ‘ = . Mr Hatton 
Arthur 5 - . Mr Eaton 
Edgar P , . Mr Bedford 
Edwin ‘ . « Mr Fenton 
Conrad ‘ a . MrAndrews 
Arnold ‘ ‘ Mr Cathie 
Danes —Ina , Miss Phillips 
Edith . " ‘ Miss Faucit 
Guthrum. . . Mr Cooper 
Amund ‘ . «. MrS., Jones 
Oscar ‘ ‘ Mr Honner 


After which, the Interlude of 

A Day After the Wedding. 

Lady Elizabeth Freelove Miss Kenneth 

Colonel Freelove Mr Balls 

Lord Rivers. ‘ Mr Younge 

Previous to the Play, His Majesty’s Grand Acces- 

sion March. 

And in the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture 
to ‘ Guillaume Tell.” And Mozart’s Overture to 
© Die Zauberflotte.’ 

To conclude with 


Ze 
. Miss Gordon 


Maria " 

Mrs Mouser - ‘ Mrs Broad 
Betty i Mrs East 
Dora Mumwell. Mrs C. Jones 
Captain Galliard Mr B, Hill 


Grubbleton * 
Neddy Bray . 


Mr Andrews 
Mr Harley 


Roscius Alldross . . Mr Tayleure 
Doddle - ‘ . Mr Hughes 
Ralph Hempseed : Mr J. Russell 


On Saturday, Dominique; or, It is the Devil ; 
The Country Girl; and The Brigand. 


HAY MARKET. 


The Opera of 
Guy Mannering. 








Lucy Bertram ; Miss Wel 
Mrs M‘Candlish — . Mrs Tay leure 
Gipsy Girl ° Mrs Newcombe 
Julia Mannering. - Miss Land 

| Meg Mertilies . . Mrs W. Clifford 
Flora é : - Mrs T. Hill 


Mr Plumer 
Mr Brindal 
Mr Tayleure 
Mr Webster 
Mr Mulleney 
Mr Huckel 


Dandie Dinmont sa 

Dominie Sampson . 

Dirk Hatteraick © 

Gilbert Glossin 

Gabriel ‘ ‘ . Mr Bishop 

Bailie Mucklethrift - « Mr J. Cooper 
To which will be added, 


John Jones. 


Eliza Milton ° . Mrs Humby 
Jeno : F - Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W., Farren 
John Jones. . Mr Vining 


Mr Milton . ; . Mr Gattie 
To conclnde with a Comedy, called 


Belles Have At We All. 


Lady Sadlife . . . Mrs Glover 
Clarinda (first time) - Mrs Chatterley 
Svlvia é . . Mrs Ashton 


Wishwell  . ; 
Atall . * ee <a 
Clerimont ‘ 

Sir Soloman Sadlife 

Sir Henry Atall 

Old Wilfull 

Captain Strutt 


Mrs Humby 
Mr Vining 
Mr Brindal 
Mr W. Farren 
Mr Mulleney 
Mr Gattie 

Mr Webster 





To-morrow, The Merchant of Venice ; 
Jones ; and My Wife or My Place. 


SURREY. 


An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour Miss Scott 
Martyn Lessamour - Mr Osbaldiston 


AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


John 














The 
Zora ‘ 


Una i 
Hans Kietezbar 
Petrotfe " 
Orcovan ‘ 
Ennerick . 
Norvrojode 
Captain Seabert 
Mago 3 
Milkus Pupzz 
Karlitz 


Alice a 
Bella 

Dame Barnard 
Miles Bertram 


Grampus 7 


Jemmy Starling 


Blackadder 


Ellen 


Mr Franklin 
Doctor Growl 
Tom Tri pit 


Genevieve 
Louise 


Laurent . 
Georges 


Delmar ; 
Philippe ° 
Morvilliers 

First Oficer . 
Second Officer 





The Chevalier D'Arcy . 


The Count de Saint Foix é 





Sea S 


Walter Barnard . 


Marmaduke Magog ° 


. 


Sir William Franklin ‘ 


ntic Burletia Spectacle, called 
erpent, 


Miss Daly 
Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mr Downe 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr Yates 

Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr S. Smith 
Mr Willson 
Mr Sanders 
Mr Morris 


After which, the Domestic Drama of 


The Wreck 


Ash 3 
MeYou™® 
Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Daly 

Mr Gallot 

Mr Hemmings 
Mr O. Smith 
Mr John Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr S. Smith 


To conclude with the Comic Burletta, called 


Freaks and 


Follies. 


Miss Daly 
Mr Downe 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr Bayne 
Mr Wilkinson 











. . 


Dominique (his 5th appear.) 
After which, the Comic Burletta of 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 


‘moik of the 


Blanche de Saint yix ; 


Devil==!" 
Miss Fitawalter 
Mrs Kuight 
Miss Sydney 
Mr J. Vining 
Me Hitchinson 
Mr Raymond 
Mr J. Bland 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Worrell 
Mr Ireland 
Mr Lee 

Me T. Smith 
Mr Listoa 


The Chaste Salute. 


Baroness de Blancbec : 


Madame Thibaut 
| Lucille ; 
| Colonel Derville 
| Thibaut 
| Philippe ° 


Miss Stuart 
Miss sydney 
Miss Fitawalter 
Mr Horn 

Mr Collier 

Me Worrell 


To conclude with a Berletta, under the tile of 


Olympic Revels. 


| Mortals—Paudora - 


Prometheus 
Swiss Boy 
Jupiver 
Neptune 


Metiel Boubelie 
Mére Canteen 
Col. de Froy 
Captain Roué 
Index . 
Corporal Ernest 
Mons. Graspeau 
Deaf Martin 
Charles Merlet 
Everard St Louis 
Pierre Pontoon 
Philippe Marcel 





| 
| 





| False 


| Constance 
Arabelle ‘ 


| Sir George Darewell 


After which, 


. 


Madame Vestris 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Bland 

Mr J. Bland 
Me IT. Smith 











. . 


a New 


QUEEN’S. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
Austerlitz. 


Constance de Merville e 


‘irs Cooper 
Miss Dix 
Miss Lindsay 
Mr Ennis 
Mr Dillon 
Mr Attwood 
Mr Davis 
Mr Porteus 
Mr Bedford 
Mr G., Lejeune 
Mr Hield 
Mr Smith 
Mr Norton 


Ballet, eutitled 


The Spanish Fair. 
In which Mr Edgar will appear; 


Corps de Ballet. 


In the Course of the Ballet, Wielopolski, the Tofast 

Trumpeter, will repeat his performance. 
| Signor Gabassi will exhibit bis wonderful Feats 
| Scientific Dextenty. 


To conclude with 


and C 


onstant. 


Miss Somervil 
Miss Oman 
Mr Green 
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